F O L 

A 

FOLIA'CEOUsT adj. [filiaceus, {torn folium, Latin.] Con¬ 
futing of laminae or leaves. 

Apiece of another, confiding of an outer cruft, of a ruddy 
talky fpar, and a blue talky filaceous fpar. Woodivard on Foff. 
SVliage. n.f [fo'ium, Latin ; feuillage, French.] Leaves ; 
tufts of leaves; the apparel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with fruits and fo¬ 
liage, that run twifting about them from the very top to the 
bottom. % ^ Addifon on Italy . 

When fwellingbuds their od’rous foliage fhed, 

And gently harden into fruit, the wife 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant. Phillips. 

To Fo'liate. v. a. [foliatus, folium, Latin.] Io beat into 
laminas or leaves. 

Gold foliated, or any metal foliated, cleaveth. Bacon. 

If gold be foliated, and held between your eyes and the 
light, the light looks of a greenifh blue. A eiuton s Opt . 

FoliaTion. n.f [ foliatio, folium, Latin.] 

1. The act of beating into thin leaves. 

2. Foliation is one of the parts of the flower of a plant, being 

the collection of thofe fugacious coloured leaves called petala, 
which conftitute the compafs of the flower ; and alfo fome- 
times to fecure and guard the fruit which fucceeds the folia¬ 
tion, as in apples, pears, &c and fometimes (lands within it, 
as in cherries, apricots, &c. for thefe, being of a tender and 
pulpous body, and coming forth in the colder parts of the 
Spring, would be often injured by the extremities of weather, 
if they were not thus protected and lodged up within their 
flowers. Quincy. 

Fo'liature. n.f [fromfolium, Latin.] The ftate of being 
hammered into leaves. Dili. 

FO'LIO . n.f. [infolio, Latin.] A large book, of which the 
pages are formed by a fheet of paper once doubled. 

Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefs progrefs in knowledge, 
though they had read over more folio 9 s. Watts's Improvement. 

Fo'liomort. adj. [folium mortuum, Latin.] A dark yellow; 
the colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly called philomot. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and the exte- 
riour cortex of a foliomert colour. Woodward onFoffds. 

FOLK, n.f [pole, Saxon; volk, Dutch.] 
j. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with afking queftions, or find¬ 
ing fault with his melancholy, but rather fitting to his dolor 
dolorous difeourfes of their own and other folks misfor¬ 
tune. Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his fifter, had his marriage in (hort 
time bleft, for fo are folk wont to fay, how unhappy foever the 
children after grow, with a fon. Sidney. 

When with greateft art he fpoke, 

You’d think he talk’d like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hudihras, p. i. 

2. Nations; mankind. 

Thou (halt judge the folk righteoufly, and govern the na¬ 
tions upon earth. Pfalm lvii. 4. 

3. Any kind of people as diferiminated from others. 

The river thrice hath Row’d, no ebb between ; 

And the old folk , time’s doting chronicles, 

Say it did fo a little time before. Shakrfp. 

Anger is a kind of bafenefs; as it appears well in the weak- 
nefs of children, women, old folks, and fick folks. Bacons EJf 

4. It is now ufed only in familiar or burlefque language. 

Old good man Dobfon of the green, 

Remembers he the tree has feen, 

And goes with filks to fhew the fight. Swift. 

He walk’d, and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. Swift. 

Fo'lkmote. n f. [from folk and mote.'] 

Thofe hills were appointed for two fpecial ufes, and built 
by two feveral nations : the one is that which you cal) folk- 
mites, built by the Saxons, and fignifies in the Saxon a meeting 
of folk. Spenfer on Ireland . 

Fo'llicle. n.f [folliculus, Latin.] 

1. A cavity in any body with ftrong coats 

Although there be no eminent and circular follicle, no round 
bag or veficle, which long containeth this humour ; yet is 
there a manifeft receptacle of choler from the liver into the 
guts. B own s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 1. 

2. Follicle is a term in botany fignifving the fbed-veflels, capfula 

feminalis, or cafe, which fome fruits and feeds have over 
them ; as that of the alkengi, pedicularis, &c. Quincy, 

To FOLLOW, v. a . [pol^ian, Saxon; volgcn, Dutch.] 

1. To go after; not before or fide by fide. 

I had rather, forfooth, go before you like a man, than follow 
him like a dwarf. bhakcjpeare s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

2. To purfue as an enemy. 

Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can follow. Irene . 

3. To attend as a dependant. 

And the three eldeft Tons of JefTe went and followed Saul to 


the battle. 


Such finding rogues as thefe footh every pafiion, 
4 
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roL 

That in the nature of their loros rebels:. 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shdk . A. Lenf, 
Let not the mufe then flatter lawlefs fway, 

Vi or follow fortune where fhe leads the way. Pope. 

4. To purfue. 

Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he was at 
that tim e following a merlin • Sidney, b. ii. 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And follow d with his eyes the fleeting (hade. Dryden's En. 
We follow fate, which does too faft purfue. Dryden. 

5 k To fucceed in order of time. 

6. To be confequential, as effects to caufes. 

7. To imitate; to copy. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and better, 
others, whom we much more affedt, leaving it for newer, and 
changing it for worfe, we had rather follow the perfections of 
them whom we like not, than in defects refemble them whom 
we love. Hooker, b. v. J. 28. 

Ill patterns are fine to be fillozved more than good rules. 

Locke on Education. 

8. To obey ; to obferve. 

If all who do not follow oral tradition as their only rule of 
faith are out of the church, then all who follow the council 
of Trent are no Chriftians. Tillotfon , Preface. 

Moll men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore. Paradife Regain'd, b . vii. 

9. To confirm by new endeavours; to keep up in defat igably. 

They bound themfelves to his laws and obedience; and in 
cafe it had been followed upon them, as it fhould have been, 
they fhould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spenfer , 

10. To attend to ; to be bufied with. 

He that undertaketh and followeth other mens bufinefs for 
gain, fhall fall into fuits. Eccluf xxix. 9. 

ToFo'llow. v.n. 

1. To come after another. 

Peter followed afar off. Luke xxii. 54, 

The famine fhall follow clofe after you. Jer. xlii. 16. 

Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. Bw. Jobnfon . 

2. To be pofteriour in time. 

3. To be confequential, as effect ft) caufe. 

If the neglect or abufe of liberty to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happinefs mifleads him, the mit 
carriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his own elec¬ 
tion. Locke. 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the 
good of thofe under their care, great mifehiefs cannot but 
follow. Lode. 

4. To be confequential, as inference to premifes. 

Though there are or have been fometimes dwarfs, and fome¬ 
times .giants in the world; yet it does not follow that there 
muft be fuch in every age, nor in every country. Temple. 

This dangerous dodtrine muft neceffarily follow, from 
making all political power to be nothing elfe but Adam’s pa¬ 
ternal power. Locke. 

5. To continue endeavours. 

Then fhall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord. Hof. 
Follower, n.f [from folkw.] 

1. One who comes after another; not before him, or fide by 
fide. 

Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower ; but now you 
are a leader: whether had you rather lead mine eyes, or eyq 
your mafter’s heels ? Shakefpea> e s Merry Wives of IFindfor . 

No flop, no ftay, but clouds of fand arife, 

Spurn’d and call: backward on t he follower's eyes. Dryden. 

2. A dependant. 

3. An attendant. 

No follower, but a friend. P°P e ' 

4. An aflociate; a companion. 

How accompanied, can’ft thou tell that? 

—With Poins, and other his continual followers. Sh.H. IV. 

5. One under the command of another. 

I hold it no wifdom to leave unto them too much command 

over their kindred, but rather withdraw their followers from 
them as much as may be, and gather them under the com¬ 
mand of law. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The underftanding that fhould be eyes to the blind faculty 
of the will, is blind itfelf; and fo brings all the inconve¬ 
niences that attend a blind^ follower, under the conduit of a 
blind s;uide. South's Sermons. 

And forc’d iTneas, when his {hips were loft, ? 

To leave his follow rs on a foreign coaft. Dryden s En. 

6 . A fcholar; an imitator; a copyer; one of the fame fort. 

Be ye fol owers of me, even as I am of Chrift. 1 Cot. Ir 
The true profeflion of Chriftianity inviolably engages all its 

foliow rs to do good to all men. Sprat's Sermons* 

Every one’s idea of identity will not be the fame that Pyth^ 
goras and thoufands of his followers have. Loc e- 

The ftudious head or gen’rous mind, 

Follower of God, or friend of human kind. 

Poet or patriot, rofe but to reftore ^ 

The faith and moral nature gave before. Pope's EJfayt* 

b Fo'z^Y. 
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F O N 

Fo^ly. n.f [file, French.] 

1. Want of underftanding; weaknefs of intellect* 

2. Criminal weaknefs ; depravity of mind. 

Think’ft thou, that duty fhall have dread to fpeak, 

When pow’r to flattery bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

3. Adi of negligence or pafiion unbecoming gravity or deep 
wifdom. In this fenfe it has a plural. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would blufh 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakefpeare . 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, 

Whom folly pleafes, or whofe follies pleafe. Pope's Horace. 
ToFOML / NT. v. a. [fomentor, Latin ; fomenter, French.] 

1. To cherifh with heat. 

Every kind that lives, 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm’d. Milton's P. L. 

2. To bathe with warm lotions. 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure fleep, and a 
folution of opium in water to foment the forehead. Arbuthnot. 

3. To encourage; to fupport; to cherifh. 

I heV love their givings, ajid foment their deeds no lefs tfian 
parents do their children. Wotton. 

Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 

Since nature gave, and thou fon<ent'jt my fires. Dryden. 

They are troubled with thofe ill humours, which they 
themfelves infufed and fomented in them. Locke. 

Fomentation, n.f [fomentation, Fr. from foment.] 

1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alfo ftuping, which is 

applying hot flannels to any part, dipped in medicated decoc¬ 
tions, whereby the fleams breathe into the parts, and difeufs 
obftrucied humours. Quincy. 

Lcmentaiion calleth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the poultis, draweth gently the 
humours out. for it is a gentle fomentation, and hath withal a 
mixture of fome ftupefa&ive. Bacon's NaturalHi^ry. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyfidans, and the 
lotions or fomentations by the nurfes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fomenter. n.f [ from foment. ] An encourager; a fup- 
porter r 

Thefe fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt to the body 
politick at home, being like humours ftirred in the natural 
without .evacuation, fo did they produce difadvantageous 
efiedts abroad; and better had it been, that the raifers and 
fomenters of them had never fprung up in Druina. Bowel. 
F°N. n. f [Scott. A word now obfolete.] A fool; an ideot. 
Sicker I hold him for a greater fon, 

T?n\m at th J n Z he cannot Purchafe. Spenfer's Pa ft. 

FUND, n.f [fonn, Scottifh. A word of which I have found 

no ^isfadtory etymology. To forme is in Chaucer to doat, to 
ne rooluh.J 

*' indifereet; imprudent; injudicious. 

fnJ(h S k u n ° W i that L the Grecians or Gentiles did account 
foohfhnefs ; but that they ever did think it a fond or unlikely 

way t° feek mens converflon by fermons5 we n 7 

it , Plonker, b. v. f. 12. 

mafter W3S ° Ut ° f 311 l0VC ° f learnin 2 b Y z f ond khool- 

Tdl thefe fad women, * ^ 

I is fond to wad inevitable ftrokes, 

As tis to laugh at them S'Us,t /i . . r 

o rnnt j 6 obakefbeare s Cenolanus. 

Grant I may never prove fo fond 

I I am ITT 0i Y hiS ° 3th ° r b0nd ‘ Shakefpeare s Timm. 
am weaker than a woman’s tear, 

a !? Cr . t , lan *| ee P ■> fonder than ignorance. Shakefteare 
Fond thoughts may fall into fome idle brain : JP 

But one belief of all, is ever wife. ’ Davies 

it r , ! h° u fee’ll: 

How fubtiy to detain thee I devife. 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate; 

in hop , e of th y re P’y- Milt- Paradife Loft. 
t> ofnd ara mortal men, J 

■call n into wrath divine 

Thofe afs’3 ear, 

hut fond repentance of his happy wilh w „ 

But reafon with your fond region fights • 

This^s/JJ^ beSufe Tt i/thT 68 ’ 1 t ryd ‘ n '* Tyrm - L ° W ' 

2 . Trifling ; valued by folly " " dy t0 Cheat 'Tillotfon. 

3 Foo !jj%^tender; VjuJiciouflfi^TgTnt! 

*. m a foohfh fond wife & 

Like Venus I’ll ftine Addifon. 

O Vif? d and be fine. 

"' a " ia ln tco § reat 3 ^ee; fooli% delighted. ddi f on ' 
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F O N 

Fame is in itfelf a real good, if we may believe Cicerb 5 
Who was perhaps too fond of it Dryden's Juvenal, Dedications 
I, fond of my well-chofen feat. 

My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 

Some are fo fond to know a great deal at once, and love to 
talk of things with freedom and boldnefs before they 
thoroughly underftand them. Watts's Improvem. of the Mind. 
ToF'ond. }v.a. [from the noun.] To treat with great 
ToFo'ndle. ] indulgence; to carefs ; to cocker. 

Howe’er unjuft your jealoufy appear, 

It does my pity, not my anger move: 

I’ll fond it as the froward child of love. Dryderis Aurengz. 

When amidft the fervour of the feaft, 

The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her breaft, 

And with fweet kifles in her amis conftrains, 

Thou may’ft infufe thy venom in her veins. Dryden 9 s AEn* 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profefior, who always (lands by, will not fuller them to 
ufe any fondling exprefiions. Gulliver's Travels. 

To Fond. v.h. To be fond of; to be in love; to doat 
on. 

How will this fadge ? My mafter loves her deafly; 

And I, poor monfter, fond as much oh him ; 

And fhe, miftaken, feems to dote on me. Shakefpeare* 

Fo'ndler. n.f. [from fond.] One who fondles. 

Fo'ndling. n.f [from fondle.] A perfon or thing muchTohdled 
or carefled ; fomething regarded with great affedtion. 

Partiality in a parentis commonly unlucky; for fondlings 
are in danger to be made fools, and the children that are leaft 
cockered make the bed and wifefl men. L'Ejlrange . 

The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion or 
adlion, that may fhew it to be a fondling of our own. Locke 
Any body would have guefTed rnifi, to have been bred up 
under a cruel ftepdame, and John to be the fondling of a ten¬ 
der mother. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull, 

bred a finding and an heirefs. 

Drefs’d like any lady may’refs ; 

Cocker’d by the fervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Sim ft 

Fondly, adv. [from fond.] ^ 

1. Fopliflily; weakly; imprudently; injudicioufly. 

Mod fhallowly did you thefe arms commence; 

Fondly brought here, and foolifhly fent hence. Sbak. H. IV 0 
Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him fpeak^ fondly, like a frantick man. Shake ft. R . II 
r icmus fondly advifeth, for the prolongation of life, that a 
vein be opened in the arm of fome wholefome young man 
and the blood tp be Cocked. fiw, N.uJbX. 

The military mound J 

The Britifh files tranfeend, in evil hour 

For their proud foes, that fondly brav’d their fate. Phillits 
home valuing thofe of their own fide or mind, ' 

otill make themfelves the meafure of mankind : 

Fondly we think we merit honour then. 

When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope’s CriticiCm 
Lnder thofe facred leaves, fecure d 

From common lightning of the Ikies; 

Uzfndly thought he might endure* 

The flalhes of Ardelia’s eyes. c y- 

2. With great or extreme tendernefs. 

Ev’n before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched fy lph too fondly interpos’d : 

3< £ U ^’ d th r e flle ? rs ’ ■ and cut the f y'P h in twain. P e{> . 
Fondly or feverely kind. n ^ “ 

Fo'ndness. n.f. [from find.] Ravage. 

i. Fooliflmefs ; weaknefs ; want of fenfe ; want of judgment 
Fondnefs it were for any, beino- f ree J S C “ 

a. rSfStaS though ,hEys<:id ' n L W- 1 - 

My heart had flill fome foolilh fondnefs for thee • 

But hence . t.s gone: I give it to the winds. Jddif. Cato 

vv hog fondnef could compare her mortal offspring 
ro thofe which fair Latona bore to Jove. & p • 

3. Tender pafiion. J ^nor. 

Your jealoufy perverts my meaning ftill. 

My very hate is conftrued into fondnefs. A. Pbill Di/l Mm) 
Comma, with that youthful air, ' J-Moth 

Is thirty and a bit to fpare: 

Her fondnejs for a certain earl 
Began when f was but a girl. 

4* Lnrealonable liking. Swifts 

1 hey err that either through indulo-ence to ofhprc „ r j r 

»i<h faiehCul endeavour, and ,Z 

Te %sl 

9 M Hooker, b. ii. f y, 

I have 






























































































































































































































































































